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Introduction 

When  we  come  to  Mass  on  Septuagesima, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Church’s  “mood”  has  com- 
pletely changed  since  the  previous  Sunday. 
The  violet  color  of  penitence  clothes  the 
priest  and  the  altar;  the  Alleluia  is  missing 
from  the  chants;  no  “Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest”  follows  the  Kyrie.  This  Sunday, 
coming  some  seventy  days  before  Easter  (Sep- 
tuagesima means  “seventieth”)  is  a decisive 
turning  point  in  the  Church’s  life  each  year. 
Now  we  begin  to  prepare  for  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  Easter  renewal  of  our  Christian 
life. 

Easter  is  to  the  year  what  Sunday  is  to  the 
week:  its  focus,  its  source  of  new  strength  and 
life.  In  the  “Paschal  feasts”  we  shall  celebrate 
the  whole  mystery  of  our  redemption  in 
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Christ:  its  foreshadowing  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, its  accomplishment  by  Christ,  its  com- 
munication to  us  in  the  Church,  its  perfect 
fulfillment  in  heaven.  The  Church  prepares 
us  for  this  celebration  in  three  stages:  Pre- 
Lent,  Lent,  and  Passiontime. 

During  these  weeks  we  are,  as  it  were,  to 
journey  with  Christ  to  Jerusalem  so  as  to  fol- 
low Him  in  His  Paschal  journey  from  this 
world  to  the  Father.  As  we  travel  with  Him, 
hearing  His  Word  and  receiving  His  graces 
in  the  Church,  we  are  to  come  to  know  both 
Him  and  ourselves  better;  we  are  to  realize 
more  fully  the  history-long  and  world-wide 
scope  of  His  redeeming  work.  This  does  not 
constitute  a neatly  outlined  “course  in  Chris- 
tian living.”  It  is  a whole  world  of  inter- 
woven realizations,  all  leading  to  the  fuller 
knowedge  of  Christ. 

Obviously,  a pamphlet  can  do  no  more 
than  indicate  some  of  these  realizations  and 
something  of  what  they  imply  for  daily  life. 
But  since  they  are  interwoven,  the  reader 
may  find  it  helpful  first  to  read  the  whole 
pamphlet  through,  and  then  to  re-read  the 
section  dealing  with  each  Sunday  and  the 
week  that  follows  it  before  taking  part  in  the 
Sunday's  Mass. 
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Prayer 

For  our  prayer  during  the  Pre-Lenten  sea- 
son, in  addition  to  the  Epistles  and  Gospels 
of  the  Sunday  Masses,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
is  particularly  appropriate.  It  is  the  shortest 
of  the  four,  and  also  the  one  which  perhaps 
shows  most  clearly  how  our  Lord's  whole  life 
was  oriented  toward  His  struggle  with  the 
powers  of  evil  and  toward  His  death  and 
resurrection.  The  chants  of  the  Sunday 
Masses,  particularly  Psalms  17,  129  and  118, 
are  most  appropriate  as  part  of  our  response. 

During  Lent  itself,  it  is  best  to  use  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel  of  each  day's  Mass  and 
one  of  the  chants  of  the  Mass,  since  these  are 
the  Church’s  own  choice  of  God’s  Word.  It 
is  a good  idea  also,  where  it  is  feasible,  to 
read  these  same  passages  as  part  of  family 
prayer  or  in  connection  with  the  evening 
meal.  Experience  shows  how  greatly  this  com- 
ing to  know  Christ  in  His  Word  enriches 
and  makes  fruitful  other  Lenten  devotions, 
including  the  Way  of  the  Cross. 

For  “background  reading”  during  these 
weeks  and  the  first  weeks  of  Lent,  it  is  almost 
essential  to  a deeper  understanding  of  God’s 
plan  for  our  salvation  to  read  at  least  the 
major  parts  of  the  first  two  books  of  the 
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Bible,  Genesis  (read  in  the  Divine  Office  be- 
ginning on  Septuagesima)  and  Exodus.  Here 
are  God’s  own  pictures  of  what  He  does  for 
us  during  Lent  and  Eastertime,  sketched  out 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  history  of  redemption. 
The  account  of  creation  gives  us  the  outline 
of  our  re-creation  in  Christ  through  the  Spirit 
who  makes  the  waters  of  baptism  fruitful  as 
He  made  the  primeval  waters.  The  account 
of  the  Fall  gives  us  the  promise  of  the  Re- 
deemer. The  story  of  the  Flood  foreshadows 
baptism,  where  again  water  is  God’s  instru- 
ment to  destroy  evil  and  make  a new  be- 
ginning. 

With  the  call  of  Abraham,  God  began  His 
long  work  of  preparing  for  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Abraham  is  the  “father  of  all  those 
who  believe.”  His  journey  out  of  his  own 
land  to  the  new  country  which  was  to  be 
given  him,  in  response  to  God’s  call  and 
promise,  is  the  picture  of  the  journey  of  the 
whole  People  of  God  from  this  world  to  the 
“city  which  is  to  come,”  the  true  Promised 
Land.  Joseph  who  forgave  his  brothers,  who 
saved  them  and  all  Egypt,  is  a picture  of 
Christ.  The  book  of  Exodus  traces  out  the 
great  design  of  our  redemption,  as  God  means 
us  to  understand  it— as  liberation  from  slav- 
ery to  the  powers  of  evil,  as  incorporation 
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into  the  People  of  God  living  by  God’s  Law, 
protected,  fed  and  guided  by  His  Presence  in 
the  desert  of  this  life  on  the  way  to  the  Prom- 
ised Land. 

THE  PRE-LENTEN  SEASON 

This  short  “season”  might  be  called  a kind 
of  “briefing  session.”  We  are  to  realize  afresh 
what  our  situation  is  as  human  beings  and  as 
Christians,  and  what  Christ  enables  us  to  do 
about  it  with  Him.  The  Introit  for  Septua- 
gesima  sums  it  up  in  one  verse: 

The  sighs  of  death  surrounded  me, 

The  sorrows  of  hell  were  all  about  me; 

In  my  anguish  I cried  to  the  Lord 

and  He  heard  my  voice  from  His  holy  temple. 

The  first  half  of  this  verse  describes  what 
modern  writers  call  the  “human  condition”— 
our  predicament  as  fallen  children  of  Adam, 
continually  menaced  by  physical  and  mental 
anguish,  by  guilt,  by  death  and  evil.  Philoso- 
phers, novelists,  artists  today  describe  this 
condition  from  many  points  of  view,  and  their 
acute  awareness  of  it,  however  one-sided  and 
bitter  it  may  be,  calls  for  a new  awareness  on 
the  part  of  Christians.  For  Christianity  is  no 
Pollyanna  kind  of  escapism  from  real  life. 
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Christ  came  to  share  our  life  as  it  is  to  trans- 
form it  into  His.  We  cannot  be  transformed 
ourselves,  let  alone  help  in  the  transformation 
of  our  world,  if  we  shut  our  eyes  to  any 
aspect  of  reality. 

The  first  step  in  our  preparation  for 
Easter  involves  the  renewal  of  our  awareness 
of  the  human  situation  with  all  that  it  im- 
plies for  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  are  shown  the  only  way  out; 
we  are  not  to  shut  ourselves  up  in  our  mis- 
ery and  our  limitations,  but  to  “cry  out  to 
the  Lord.”  For  when  we  do  so,  we  are  “cry- 
ing out,”  not  by  ourselves  but  with  Christ. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  “in 
the  days  of  His  earthly  life,  He  poured  out 
tears  and  prayers  to  Him  who  was  able  to 
save  Him  from  death,  and  He  was  heard  for 
His  reverence.”  We  know  that  He  was 
heard:  He  is  now  risen  and  glorious,  vic- 
torious over  death.  And  so  we  know  that 
when  we  “cry  out  to  the  Lord”  with  Christ 
and  through  Him,  we  too  shall  be  heard  and 
rescued. 

The  Introit  for  this  Sunday  thus  gives  us 
the  whole  pattern  of  human  history  as  God 
sees  it  summed  up  in  Christ.  It  gives  the  pat- 
tern of  our  life  in  the  Church,  of  each  Mass 
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and  of  the  Easter  celebration.  We  see  this 
even  more  clearly  when  we  read  the  whole 
of  Psalm  17  from  which  this  verse  is  taken. 
It  was  written  as  a summary  of  the  life  of 
God’s  great  servant,  King  David— his  song  of 
thanksgiving  for  all  that  God  had  done  for 
him.  But  it  was  also  written  to  be  the  song 
of  the  Son  of  David,  the  “Servant  of  the 
Lord,”  Christ  triumphant  over  sin  and  death 
through  the  Father’s  power. 

Why  Stand  About  Idle? 

The  next  step  is  the  realization  that  we 
Christians  must  actively  co-operate  with 
Christ’s  redeeming  work  in  ourselves  and  in 
the  world.  St.  Paul’s  first  hearers  were  avid 
sports-lovers.  In  the  Epistle  he  reminds  them, 
and  us,  how  athletes  impose  all  kinds  of  pri- 
vations and  disciplines  on  themselves  so  as 
to  win  a prize:  in  Roman  times,  a crown  of 
leaves  that  soon  faded.  We  too  must  bring 
our  bodies  into  subjection  as  willing  and 
trained  servants  if  we  are  to  win  the  unfailing 
crown  of  eternal  life.  For  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  gone  through  the  true  Exodus  which  the 
Exodus  of  old  foreshadowed. 

The  Jews  all  followed  Moses,  as  we  follow 
Christ.  All  went  through  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  were  overshadowed  by  the 
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Cloud,  as  we  have  gone  through  the  waters 
of  baptism  and  received  the  Spirit.  They  had 
received  the  wonderful  food  and  drink  God 
provided,  as  we  receive  the  Eucharist.  Yet 
with  most  of  them  God  was  not  pleased.  How 
pleased  is  He  with  us? 

In  the  Gospel,  Christ  shows  us  that  every- 
one without  exception  is  called  to  work  in 
His  vineyard  and  to  receive  the  reward  He 
freely  gives.  In  the  world’s  history,  first  the 
Jewish  people  were  invited  to  be  His  work- 
ers; all  other  peoples  are  now  given  the  same 
invitation.  This  not  only  means  that  every- 
one all  over  the  world  is  called  to  enter  the 
new  People  of  God,  the  Church.  It  also 
means,  as  the  Church  is  bringing  out  very 
strongly  in  our  times,  that  everyone  in  the 
Church— the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  and 
religious— are  called  to  work  for  Christ. 

We  are  to  take  our  part  in  the  work  of 
the  hierarchy  when  and  how  we  are  asked  to, 
as,  for  example,  we  are  all  urged  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  work  of  the  Confraternity  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine.  But  we  are  also  called  to 
carry  out  the  task  that  is  peculiarly  ours,  of 
“preparing  the  ways  of  the  Lord”  in  our 
world.  This  means  bearing  witness  to  the 
power  of  Christ’s  love  by  our  lives,  and  by 
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our  words  when  we  have  the  opportunity.  It 
also  means  working  for  the  well-being  of  hu- 
man persons  by  our  ordinary  human  work 
and  other  activities.  There  may  not  be  a 
“Catholic  way  of  catching  fish,”  as  someone 
observed,  but  the  Catholic  is  called  to  look 
for  and  carry  out  the  best  way  of  catching 
fish  or  whatever  else  he  is  doing.  He  is  called 
to  orient  his  work  toward  the  common  good. 
He  is  called  to  serve  his  neighbor— and  the 
society  of  all  our  “neighbors”— intelligently, 
skillfully  and  lovingly,  since  every  human  be- 
ing is  a person,  is  called  to  know,  love  and 
serve  God,  is  a brother  of  Christ. 


SEXAGESIMA  SUNDAY— 

FRUIT  IN  PATIENCE 

The  Epistle  and  Gospel  answer  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  last  Sunday’s  Mass:  How  can 
I do  anything  for  God?  St.  Paul  gives  us  the 
moving  accounts  of  the  trials,  the  efforts,  the 
special  privileges  of  his  unique  apostolic  life. 
But  he  was  like  ourselves  in  that  he  had  a 
handicap  which,  he  thought,  prevented  him 
from  working  more  effectively.  He  asked  the 
Lord  to  remove  it,  but  was  told  that  Christ’s 
power  would  show  itself  the  more  strongly 
through  his  weakness.  “Gladly,  then,”  he 
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says,  “will  I glory  in  my  weakness  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  dwell  in  me.” 

The  Gospel  gives  us  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  Christ,  as  it  were,  sowing  broadcast  the 
seed  of  His  Word.  Only  those  will  bear 
fruit  who  welcome  it  generously  and  who 
wait  patiently  for  the  due  process  of  its 
growth  within  them. 

Our  co-operation  with  Christ,  therefore,  not 
only  includes  the  active  self-disciplining  and 
work  stressed  on  Septuagesima  Sunday,  but 
also  the  acceptance  of  inescapable  limitations 
to  activity  and  the  patient  cherishing  of  God’s 
Word  until  it  bears  its  fruit  in  our  hearts.  It 
is  Christ’s  power,  not  our  own,  that  makes 
work  for  Him  possible. 

QUINQUAGESIMA  SUNDAY- 
GOING  UP  TO  JERUSALEM 

The  Mass  of  this  last  Sunday  before  Lent 
gives  us  the  complete  answer.  St.  Paul  says 
that  true  charity— God’s  own  love  given  us  in 
the  sacraments  and  exercised  in  our  lives— is 
what  makes  our  efforts  worthwhile.  This  is 
the  very  love  that  moved  Christ  to  go  to  His 
Passion  and  Death  and  glorification.  But,  the 
Gospel  tells  us,  we  are  to  learn  what  this  love 
means  by  following  Christ,  in  the  company  of 
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all  His  own.  At  our  baptism,  He  healed  the 
blindness  of  soul  which  made  us  unable  to 
see  Him  (one  name  for  baptism  in  the  early 
Church  was  “illumination”).  If  need  be,  He 
will  repeat  the  miracle  through  the  sacrament 
of  penance  or  the  secret  working  of  His  grace 
so  that,  during  the  Lent  to  come  and  in  our 
whole  lives,  we  may  “follow  Him,  glorifying 
God.” 

THE  HOLY  FORTY  DAYS 

The  Prayer  for  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent 
tells  us  the  purpose  of  this  season  of  prepara- 
tion for  Easter:  “O  God,  as  You  purify  Your 
Church  through  the  yearly  observance  of 
Lent,  grant  that  what  we  strive  to  obtain 
from  You  by  abstinence,  we  may  secure  by 
good  works,  through  Christ  our  Lord.” 

It  is  God  who  purifies  His  Church  through 
His  Word,  through  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  and  through  His  graces.  It  is  the 
whole  Church  that  is  to  be  purified;  this  is 
not  to  be  a lonely  task  for  each  of  us  as 
isolated  individuals;  we  are  engaged  in  it 
with  everyone  else  in  the  Church  all  over 
the  world.  And  our  co-operation  is  essential; 
we  need  to  strive  by  abstinence  to  obtain  the 
grace  of  purification,  and  to  carry  out  and 
complete  it  by  good  works.  The  Postcom- 
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munion  prayer  tells  us  that  we  are  to  be 
purged  of  all  our  “oldness”— the  sinfulness 
and  selfishness  that  belong  to  our  fallen  hu- 
man nature,  so  as  to  “go  on  to  partake  in  the 
mystery  of  salvation.” 

We  enter  this  holy  season  with  the  recep- 
tion of  blessed  ashes  on  our  foreheads.  This 
liturgical  act  commits  us  to  the  state  of  peni- 
tents. When  the  priest  gives  them  to  us,  he 
quotes  God’s  words  to  Adam  and  Eve  after 
their  fall:  by  ourselves,  we  are  dust  and  will 
return  to  dust.  In  receiving  these  ashes,  we 
acknowledge  that  we  are,  not  nice  respectable 
people,  but  sinners  like  everyone  else,  in  need 
of  God’s  merciful  love,  hoping  for  His  re- 
demption. And  by  taking  these  ashes,  we 
commit  ourselves  publicly  to  the  Church’s 
program  for  penitents:  prayer,  to  receive 
God’s  light,  mercy  and  help;  fasting,  to  give 
us  the  self-mastery  that  frees  us  for  the  Lord’s 
service;  giving,  to  practice  the  unselfish  love 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life. 

The  stress  which  the  liturgy  puts  on  phys- 
ical fasting  is  almost  embarrassing,  consider- 
ing the  very  light  material  fast  now  pre- 
scribed. Can  God  use  this  easy  fasting  to 
“curb  our  vices,  uplift  our  minds,  and  bestow 
upon  us  virtue  and  its  rewards”  as  the  Lenten 
Preface  says?  The  point  is  that  some  physical 
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fasting  is  necessary,  even  if  a particular  form 
were  not  prescribed,  to  remind  us  of,  and 
introduce  us  to,  the  wider  and  deeper  fasting 
required  by  the  Christian  life  at  all  times. 
The  Lessons  of  many  of  the  weekday  Lenten 
Masses  tell  us  that  the  fast  God  really  wants 
is  that  of  refraining  from  doing  evil,  from 
exercising  tyranny  over  other  people,  from 
following  our  own  way;  it  means  practicing 
justice  and  mercy  to  others,  giving  freely  to 
others  so  that  all  will  have  enough  for  human 
living  and  peace.  Fasting  and  giving  are, 
then,  two  aspects  of  the  same  reality. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  up  a Lenten 
examination  of  conscience  along  these  lines. 
Are  we  being  as  just  to  the  various  members 
of  our  family  as  we  might  be?  To  those  with 
whom  we  work?  To  those  we  employ  or  who 
employ  us?  To  those  who  use  our  goods  or 
services  or  products?  To  our  neighbors?  To 
other  people  in  our  community  and  the  or 
ganizations  to  which  we  belong?  Do  we  vote 
on  the  side  of  what  we  know  to  be  justice 
whenever  we  have  the  opportunity?  Beyond 
justice,  what  more  could  we  give  to  others 
in  the  way  of  time,  thoughtfulness,  attentive- 
ness, courtesy,  service?  Are  we  planning  to 
give  to  those  in  need  what  we  save  by  our 
Lenten  fasting?  How?  . . . 
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FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  LENT: 

“He  Conquered  Our  Temptations 
by  His  Own” 

All  the  chants  of  this  first  Sunday  in  Lent 
are  taken  from  Psalm  90,  often  called  our 
“Lenten  battle  cry.”  This  is  a song  of  praise 
addressed  to  Christ,  He  who  supremely  “lived 
in  the  protection  of  the  Most  High.”  The 
devil  quoted  this  Psalm  to  our  Lord  during 
His  forty-day  fast  in  the  desert;  and,  by  His 
answer,  Christ  shows  us  its  true  meaning. 
God  does  not  work  wonders  to  save  us  from 
undergoing  hardships  and  trials;  He  did  not 
save  His  only  Son  this  way.  He  saves  us  by 
bringing  us  through  them,  following  Christ, 
to  honor  and  glory  in  heaven. 

In  the  Epistle,  St.  Paul  implores  us  not  to 
receive  God’s  grace  in  a void;  we  have  to 
welcome  it  and  correspond  with  it,  not  any 
time,  but  now , and  so  show  ourselves  in  all 
things  as  ministers,  that  is,  true  servants  of 
God. 

In  the  Gospel,  we  see  Christ  “conquering 
our  temptations  by  undergoing  them  Himself 
(St.  Gregory  the  Great).  He  was  asked  to 
take  the  easy  way  to  carry  out  His  mission 
successfully,  not  the  way  laid  out  by  His 
Father.  He  was  tempted  to  use  His  miracu- 
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lous  powers  to  keep  Himself  alive;  to  rely  on 
God  for  a showy  miracle  which  would  prove 
to  all  the  Jews  that  He  came  from  God;  and 
simply  to  adore  the  Prince  of  this  world  who 
would  then  give  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  without  further  effort.  These  are  real 
temptations  to  anyone  who  wants  to  get  some- 
thing done,  including  something  for  God.  We 
need  to  study  them  and  see  how  we  are  simi- 
larly tempted:  we  need  to  ask  Christ  for  the 
grace  to  recognize  them  and  conquer  them  in 
all  the  subtle  forms  by  which  they  attack  us. 

In  the  daily  Masses  of  this  week,  the  Les- 
sons give  us  God’s  demands  and  His  promises 
in  the  Old  Testament;  the  Gospels  show  us 
how  Christ  carries  both  demands  and  prom- 
ises further  in  His  preaching  and  in  His 
miracles.  The  Lessons  for  Ember  Wednesday 
present  Lent  as  a time  when,  like  Moses,  we 
spend  forty  days  in  the  cloud  of  God’s  pres- 
ence, hearing  His  law;  and  when,  like  Elias, 
nourished  by  food  from  God,  we  walk  “forty 
days  and  forty  nights”  toward  the  mountain 
of  God. 
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SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  LENT: 


“This  Is  My  Beloved  Son.  Hear  Him.” 

The  Prayer  expresses  precisely  how  many 
of  us  feel  at  this  time  of  year,  a feeling  that 
may  be  made  even  more  acute  by  our  Lenten 
efforts:  “O  God,  You  see  that  we  are  wholly 
lacking  in  strength.  . . .” 

The  Epistle  and  Gospel  give  us  the  en- 
couragement we  need.  The  Epistle  tells  us 
that  God’s  will  is  for  our  sanctification— His 
all-powerful  will,  that  needs  only  our  co- 
operation however  feeble.  The  Gospel  gives 
us  the  very  encouragement  that  Jesus  gave 
His  disciples  before  the  Passion— a glimpse  of 
Himself  in  His  glory. 

His  mission  as  spokesman  for  God  and  as 
our  leader  into  God’s  presence  is  attested  by 
Moses  and  Elias,  who  spoke  for  God  to  His 
people  and  had  intimate  experience  of  His 
presence.  Far  more,  His  Person  and  mission 
to  us  are  attested  by  the  Eternal  Father  Him- 
self saying,  “This  is  My  beloved  Son  in  whom 
I am  well  pleased.  Hear  Him,”  and  by  the 
shining  cloud  of  the  Spirit  that  overshadowed 
Him.  This  Gospel,  then,  shows  us  where  all 
our  Lenten  efforts  are  tending:  to  life  with 
the  Risen  Christ  and  our  sharing  of  His  glory. 
And  it  shows  us  how  we  are  to  proceed  in 
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spite  of  our  lack  of  strength:  by  hearing  Him. 

During  the  week  that  follows,  the  Lessons 
and  Gospels  not  only  tell  us  how  we  are  to 
follow  Christ;  they  encourage  us  by  the  signs 
of  His  power  and  willingness  to  heal  and 
help.  They  also  begin  to  bring  out  the  in- 
evitable opposition  from  the  powers  of  evil 
and  their  human  instruments  which  God’s 
servants  always  have  to  endure  and  which 
Christ  Himself  encountered  increasingly  dur- 
ing His  public  life. 

THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  LENT: 

“Blessed  Are  They  who  Hear  the  Word  of 
God  and  Keep  It” 

This  opposition  is  brought  out  very  forcibly 
by  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  Gospel.  He  is 
the  “stronger  man”  who  has  come  to  over- 
come the  strong  one,  the  devil,  and  to  take 
away  his  spoils,  the  human  race.  But  we  can- 
not be  merely  passive  spectators  of  this  war- 
fare. We  have  to  engage  in  it  with  Christ  on 
His  side:  “He  who  is  not  with  Me  is  against 
Me.”  If  we  are  not  positively  and  whole- 
heartedly with  our  Lord,  our  efforts  to  “be 
good”  during  Lent  may  well  only  make  us 
like  the  man  whose  “last  state  was  worse 
than  the  first.”  The  Gospel  ends  with  Christ’s 
great  praise  of  His  Mother.  She  is  blessed  not 
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so  much  because  she  was  physically  His 
Mother  as  because  she  is  the  perfect  hearer 
and  doer  of  God’s  Word,  the  bearer  of  the 
very  Word  made  flesh. 

The  Epistle  tells  us  how  we  are  to  be  with 
Christ  and  not  against  Him.  We  are  to  be 
“imitators  of  God,  as  most  dear  children.” 
How?  “By  walking  in  love,  as  Christ  loved 
us  and  gave  Himself  for  us  as  an  oblation 
and  victim  to  God,  for  an  odor  of  sweet- 
ness.” We  are  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  others 
in  the  course  of  everyday  living,  and  so  be- 
come, in  and  with  Christ,  an  oblation  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  our  Father. 

The  Lesson  and  Gospel  of  the  Monday  of 
this  week  both  speak  of  Naaman  the  Syrian 
who  was  cured  of  his  leprosy  by  bathing  in 
the  river  Jordan  at  the  command  of  God’s 
prophet.  The  healing  of  Naaman  is  one  of 
the  great  “types”  or  foreshadowings  of  bap- 
tism, answering  the  question,  “How  can  a 
little  water  heal  us  and  make  us  children  of 
God?”  The  Masses  of  the  next  three  days, 
giving  accounts  of  God’s  wonderful  deeds  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  lead  up  to  the 
Gospel  of  Friday.  Here  our  Lord  describes 
to  the  Samaritan  woman  by  Jacob’s  well  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  He  gives  us  at  baptism— the 
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living  water  that  flows  continually  in  us  bring- 
ing us  to  everlasting  life. 

During  this  week,  we  begin  to  be  shown 
where  our  Lenten  “purification”  is  tending: 
to  the  renewal  of  the  grace  of  baptism,  the 
grace  of  dying  with  Him  and  of  rising  with 
Him,  the  grace  of  receiving  His  Spirit  who  is 
Himself  the  river  of  life  that  makes  glad  the 
City  of  God. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT: 

The  Freedom  of  Christ 

So  we  come  to  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent, 
Laetare  or  “Be  glad”  Sunday.  The  coming 
renewal  of  the  grace  of  baptism  at  the  Easter 
Vigil  will  bring  us  to  a new  fullness  of  life  in 
the  City  of  God,  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
Church.  It  will  give  us  a new  anticipation  of 
the  eternal  life  to  come.  So  we  sing  with  the 
Introit  psalm:  “What  great  joy  when  they 
said  to  me:  We  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord!” 

This  life  in  the  City  of  God  is  a life  of 
freedom,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  the  freedom  won 
for  us  by  Christ.  He  has  made  us  free  to  do 
the  Father’s  will,  to  obey  Him  willingly  and 
gladly,  not  as  slaves  under  compulsion.  Bap- 
tism has  made  us  free  to  love  as  Christ  loves; 
by  our  Lenten  efforts,  we  are  increasing  the 
scope  of  this  freedom  within  us.  The  con- 


tinual  source  of  this  life  of  love  is  the  Eucha- 
rist, foreshadowed  in  the  Gospel’s  miracle  of 
feeding  the  great  multitude  which  prepared 
for  our  Lord’s  discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life. 
The  freedom  Christ  gives  does  not  mean  iso- 
lation, but  closer  union  with  one  another  in 
the  Body  of  Christ.  Life  in  the  City  of  God 
is  a shared  life  of  joy  and  love,  a meal,  a 
feast. 

Laetare  Sunday  is,  therefore,  rather  like  a 
high  hill  on  our  Lenten  journey,  where  we 
stop  and  take  breath  and  see  where  we  are 
going.  “Grant,  we  pray,  O God  that  we  who 
are  rightly  afflicted  for  our  wrongdoing  may 
be  comforted  by  Your  grace  and  breathe 
again.” 

The  Lessons  and  Gospels  of  the  following 
week  bring  out  once  more  the  major  themes 
of  Lent,  to  prepare  us  for  Passiontime:  the 
nature  of  true  fasting,  God’s  will  and  power 
to  save  us,  the  conflict  between  the  Light  of 
Christ  and  the  darkness  of  “the  world”  as 
opposed  to  Christ.  We  should  note  particu- 
larly the  Gospels  of  Wednesday,  Christ  heal- 
ing the  man  born  blind,  and  of  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Christ  raising  to  life  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Naim  and  Lazarus,  because  these 
are  pictures  of  baptism  and  of  the  sacrament 
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of  penance.  Our  Lord  still  gives  sight  to  the 
blind  mind  and  heart.  He  still  restores  to  life 
by  His  sacraments.  We  need  never  despair 
about  ourselves  or  any  person  or  our  times. 
The  Church’s  Easter  renewal  is  to  be  a source 
of  new  light  and  grace  for  the  whole  Church 
and  for  everyone  on  earth. 

Study-Club  Questions 

1.  In  some  dioceses  the  Lenten  fast  is  no 
longer  obligatory.  What  should  this  mean 
for  Lenten  observance? 

2.  What  would  be  an  ideal  form  of  family 
prayer  during  Lent?  Of  Lenten  parish 
devotions? 

3.  What  could  a parish  organization  do  to 
help  bring  home  the  meaning  of  Lent  to 
their  fellow  parishioners? 

4.  How  would  you  explain  the  Way  of  the 
Cross  to  a modern  pagan? 
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